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WHAT OUR MEMBER COMPANIES ARE DOING ALONG 
EDUCATIONAL LINES 


Assuming nothing could be of greater interest than to know 
just what is being done along educational lines by our member 
companies, the Bulletin begins the publication, with this issue, 
of articles containing either a description or outline of the educa- 
tional work of some of the corporations which are members of 
our Association. It will be our effort to continue the publication 
of such articles until we have covered the educational courses 
of all of our member companies. 

We seem now to have reached the stage where there is uni- 
formity of belief that educational work on behalf of employes 
of privately owned and operated corporations is not only desir- 
able but absolutely necessary. We are more fully realizing that 
the public looks to corporations for a very high grade of service 
as well as fair and just rates, and service of a satisfactory stand- 
ard cannot be given without training of the employes who are 
to render such service. If the agitation for government owner- 
ship and operation continues as it now promises to do it must be 
met not only by assertion on the part of privately owned and 
operated corporations that they can conduct business more effi- 
ciently than the government, but also that they can render bet- 
ter service. This is the problem of the corporation school, Every 
man, every woman, every office-boy must be trained for the work 
they are to do. Knowing what is already being done will prove 
helpful. 


Common school property in the United States is worth 
$1,221,695,730. The annual cost of teaching the 18,035,000 pupils 
enrolled in the public schools is about $446,727,000. 
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Edward Bok, Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, has writ- 
ten the book “Successward.” From this book the following 
quotation is taken: 

“A prominent New York man identified with the two lead- 
ing law and medical schools of that city told me not long ago 
that each year these schools were turning out scores of young 
men who drifted at once into car conductors, station agents and 
commercial clerks, and this is simply because of the mistake of 
parents to forge round pegs into square holes. It cannot be 
done. A young man cannot honestly make a success in any 
business unless he loves his work.” 


“More Japanese products are sold to the United States than 
to any other country. This country ranks third among the na- 
tions of the world in sales to the Mikado’s subjects. 


There are 720 farms, with a total of 14,558 acres, in Queens 
Borough, a section of New York City. These agricultural lands 
have an assessed valuation of $29,554,000. 


The United States Census Bureau, which was organized on 
a permanent basis twelve years ago, is now the greatest statistical 
office in the world. 


The “general stock of money” in this country at the beginning 
of the year, according to Treasury Department figures, was 
$3,775,464,096. 


More men than women used the books of the New York 
Public Library last year. 


A RAPID AGE 


According to the publishers of the Standard Encyclopedia, 
20 per cent. of all the progress of the world has been made during 
the past twenty-five years. The problem of the moment is to 
make adequate provision for the progress which will come during 
the next twenty-five years. 
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MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


HELD AT IRVING PLACE AND I5TH STREET, NEw York City, ON 
Monpay, May 18, 1914, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Present: Mr. Arthur Williams, President ; Mr. C. R. Dooley, 
Mr. William D. Kelley, Dr. Lee Galloway, Secretary; Mr. J. W. 
L. Hale, Mr. E. C. Wolf, Mr. A. F. Bardwell, Mr. L. L. Park, 
Mr. George N. VanDerhoef, proxy of Mr. M. W. Mix; and Mr. 
F. C. Henderschott. 

The minutes of the meeting of April 2, 1914, were read 
and adopted. 

The Treasurer’s report was read showing cash on hand of 
$3,011.09 and total expenditures to date of $2,864.54; 1914 dues 
(Class C) not yet paid, $60; due on proceedings, $79.64; total 
assets, $3,150.73. The report was adopted and ordered filed. 

The Secretary’s report was adopted. 

The Committee then took up consideration of the program 
for the second annual convention to be held in Philadelphia, 
June oth, roth, 1ith and 12th. After discussion the Committee 
authorized the closing of the program on May 25th and in- 
structed the Assistant Secretary to send the program to the 
printer on that date. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, Dr. Galloway was designated 
to act as the official representative of our Association during his 
trip to Europe this summer. 

Discussion arose as to the advisability of incorporating our 
Association and the appointment of a permanent board to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Executive Committee. Dr. Gal- 
loway offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools should be incorporated and that other measures 
seemed desirable looking to permanency of our organization. 
With this object in view, the Executive Committee hereby 
requests that its President, Mr. Arthur Williams, ascertain 
what legal action is necessary and present to the Board, for 
its consideration, a plan embodying the sense of the above 
recommendation. 

Mr. Bardwell moved the adoption of the above resolution, 
which motion was seconded by Mr. VanDerhoef and carried, all 
members present voting in the affirmative. 


i 
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The Board authorized the Assistant Secretary to omit the 
August number of the MonTHLy BULLETIN. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned to reconvene on Tues- 
day, June gth, at 12 o’clock noon, in Philadelphia. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The National Association of Corporation Schools 
AS OF MAY 18, 
Receipts 


Dues—Class B 


Miscellaneous 


—— $5,875.63 


Disbursements 

Salaries—Assistant Secretary-Treasurer and 

Office Assistant 
Meetings (Conventions) 
Committee 
Publications 
Office—includes premium on bonds, $5.00... . 
Miscellaneous 


Dues not yet paid (1914): 
Class C (6) 
Due on Proceedings 


$3,150.73 
(Signed) E. J. MenrRen, 
Treasurer. 


The success of the modern method of preserving foods is 
shown by the fact that in the height of the season it affords em- 
ployment to more than a million persons in the United States, the 
aggregate value of the annual output being from 150 to 175 mil- 
lion dollars. 


103.00 

$866.66 
119.40 

18.55 

1,534-35 
250.51 
75-07 

——— 2,864.54 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PLAN OF THE 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The advantage of educational extension throughout the or- 
ganization of the American Multigraph Sales Company, has 
been appreciated by directors and officials from the very incor- 
poration of the company, but concentration on well-planned de- 
velopment of a real corporation school was held in abeyance until 
the latter part of the year 1909. This passive attitude towards 
educational development was due to the fact that the established 
economic law of “supply and demand” operated in favor of the 
company, with greater productiveness rather than more efficient 
distribution, as the problem. 

In 1909 mechanical improvements so enlarged the field of 
application of multigraph equipment that intensive and scientific 
merchandising was made mandatory. From a producer of type- 
written form letter work, the multigraph immediately arose to 
the higher statuts of an office rotary printing press, and with this 
development came the need of salesmen who could realize the 
value of the machine as an indispensable factor in the business 
printing world, and who had the ability to instruct others in its 
utility. 

The applied scope of educational work has never reached 
beyond the selling organization, as this department has been the 
center of interest in this as in every new and growing institution, 
but recognizing the splendid results that have been accomplished 
in this one element, a gradual extension of education into the other 
departments will be forthcoming, as the growth of the business 
continues, and plans for training are formulated. 

Previous to October, 1909, the training was of a desultory 
nature and in the hands of those who either accepted it because 
their time was not fully employed or because they had some 
special idea that they wished to promulgate, and not because they 
had special aptitude towards the work; or were employed for 
this particular service; or had planned out a thorough and well- 
balanced course of instruction. 

The first regularly established Multigraph Training School 
came into existence October, 1909, but the course of instruction 
was of such a nature and of such short duration that its ineffi- 
ciency was very soon recognized. Superficiality and not prac- 
ticality were the elements of the course. However, these first 
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efforts in training salesmen very clearly demonstrated the need 
of a course more practical; more applicable and more. closely 
supervised, and to this end assistance and information from all 
parts of the field organization was sought in order that the re- 
organized course should consist of workable plans instead of 
theoretical ideas. 

The outcome of these solicitations from the field was the 
formulation of the “Multigraph Manual,” which, with revisions, 
has become not only the text book for class work in the Multi- 
graph Training School, but the book of general instructions and 
information for every man in the organization. 

A change in general policy in September, 1911, brought about 
a corresponding change in the school plan. The course of instruc- 
tions was divided into parts, instructions in each part to be under 
the care of the departmental head who was most vitally interested 
in this particular division of the work. The benefits derived 
from this plan were splendid but there still was the disadvantage 
of having no one directly responsible for the complete course of 
instructions, and after the instructing of a single class along these 
lines it was deemed expedient to establish the school as a separate 
department under a special director. Experience has proven 
that this was a most advantageous progression as it has allowed 
the energy of an Educational Director to be concentrated on the 
development of the educational plan to its fullest possibilities. 

The course for salesmen as it now stands is developed 
through a seven weeks’ training period and aims not only at pre- 
paring men for successful multigraph selling, but to teach the 
principles of selling in general. Every angle of the sale from the 
influence of the personal equation and the psychology of first 
impressions to the last settlement for goods purchased, and the 
accompanying service, is fully covered; mechanical instructions 
in each product and the several angles of general and multigraph 
printing are given special attention; papers and inks are studied 
from a general standpoint and from the special viewpoint of 
multigraph utility; some attention is given the more general 
phases and principles of advertising, and multigraphic applica- 
tion in advertising are carefully covered, the plan of the com- 
pleted course being to afford the salesman with such definite sug- 
gestions and information that he is at once placed in a position 
of serving not only himself, but such organized interests as have 
need of his goods. 

The foregoing develops only past progressions but the plans 
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for the future are so well in hand that educational extension be- 
yond the selling department is only a matter of a very short 
time. 


EDUCATORS DISCUSS WELFARE OF SOUTH 


A convention under the joint auspices of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association and the Conference for Education in the 
South was recently held in Louisville. The importance of the 
meeting in its relation to the future welfare and development of 
the South can scarcely be overestimated. 

The conference did not confine itself to the discussion of 
educational topics. A much broader field was covered by the 
addresses, papers and discussions which made up the programme. 
The underlying idea was to interest laymen in education as a 
civic responsibility. To this end, the conference undertook to 
develop and promote the idea of rural economics with a view of 
building up a better and more comfortable home life, especially 
among the poorer classes of the sparsely settled districts in the 
South. Farmers’ co-operative work and the problems of the rural 
church and school received particular attention. Besides the gen- 
eral sessions there were meetings by sections, in which every 
phase of the uplift movement was discussed in detail. 

The conference brought together not only the leading spirits 
in every branch of educational work, but a large number of 
business men, bankers, professional men, college men, and, in 
fact, men of nearly every walk in life, who have banded together 
for the common object of raising the standard of citizenship in 
the section in which they have lived. 


There are about 23,500 miles of railroad in Great Britain, and 
over 245,000 miles in the United States. In Great Britain, thir- 
teen hundred million passengers are handled per year, as against 
about ten hundred million in the United States. The freight 
handled in Great Britain approximates thirteen billion ton-miles 
per year, while in the United States it is no less than 264 billion 
ton-miles per year, or about twenty-one times as great. In other 
words, the United States contains about ten times as much track 
as Great Britain, and has about twenty-one times as much freight 
traffic. Ninety per cent. of the railroad mileage in the United 
States is single track, against 44 per cent. in Great Britain. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Class A 
The [Equitable Life Assurance Society Mr. F. P. Pitzer 
165 Broadway, New York City 
The United Cigar Stores Company Mr. H. G. Petermann 
44 West 18th Street, New York City 


Mr. A. W. Soderberg Carnegie Steel Company 
Homestead Steel Works, Homestead, Pa. 


Class C 
Mr. E. O. Smith... Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Newport News, Va. 
Mr. A. N. Palmer A. N. Palmer Company 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


MORE EFFICIENCY 
From the Troy Record 


At a recent dinner of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education the sentiment expressed amounted 
to this: “This age, more than any other, is crying out for effi- 
ciency.” The manufacturing future and supremacy of the United 
States depend on increasing skilfulness in labor, and that must 
rest on individual education. It was stated at the dinner that 
the manufacturers of this country have prospered because of 
four factors—abundance of raw material, the inventive genius of 
the people, our organizing ability leading to production on a large 
scale, and the great body of cheap foreign labor. While inventive 
genius and the ability to organize may not fail us, too much 
dependence cannot be placed on cheap foreign labor. Germany 
took up the subject of industrial education some thirty years ago 
in an intelligent manner, and its prosecution has borne rich fruits. 
It may be said to be one of the chief reasons why Germany 
occupies the prominent place that it does to-day in the commer- 
cial world. 


The railroads of the United States are spending over a mil- 
lion dollars a week as the result of accidents. 
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Hdvance Program 


Second 
Annual 


Convention 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


Philadelphia, June 9 to 12, 1914 


SESSIONS WILL BE HELD AT THE 
NEW AUDITORIUM OF THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Morning Sessions—9 to 12 o’clock 
Luncheon—12 to 1.30 o’clock 
Afternoon Sessions—1.30 to 5.30 o’clock 
Evening Sessions—-8 to 10 o’clock 


Hand copies of your papers and question slips to the Secre- 
tary at the Headquarters when you register. 


Representatives of member corporations not acting as dele- 
gates should register at the same place. 


Remember this is a Convention of practical men where your 
experience will be current coin by which you buy the experience 
of other men. 


The Annual Banquet will be held at 7.30 o’clock on Friday 
evening, June 12th, at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. Tickets will be 
$3.50 for each person. Kindly reserve tickets at the registration 
desk before noon on Friday. 
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Tuesday—Morning Session 


AbpREss OF WELCOME—Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Appress—Honorable Rudolph Blankenburg, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia. 

ResponseE—Arthur Williams, President The National Association 
of Corporation Schools. 

Rott CALL. 

ANNUAL REpoRTs. 


Tuesday—Afternoon Session 
SALESMANSHIP, ADVERTISING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Chairman—C. A. S. Howtetrt, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 


“Retail Sales Training’—H. J. Tily, General Manager, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 


DISCUSSION : 
Miss Lilian Meyncke, Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Frank Jewel Raymond, East Orange, New Jersey. 
James W. Fisk, Dry Goods Economist, New York. 
Joseph W. Broadbent, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“My Experience in the Selection of Salesmen”—Louis N. Den- 
niston, Agency Instructor, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


DISCUSSION : 
A. Zimmerman, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 
T. M. Ambler, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
J. L. Halley, Trow Directory Printing & Bookbinding Company, New 
York. 
F. D. French, The American Multigraph Sales Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“The Value of Training Men for Work in the Advertising De- 
partment”—H. Tipper, The Texas Company, New York. 


DISCUSSION : 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 
H. A. Holmes, Caxton Magazine, New York. 
W. L. Chandler, Dodge Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, In- 
diana 
C. R. Sturdevant, American Steel & Wire Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Special ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussions 
are completed. 
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Tuesday—Afternoon Session (Continued) 
SALESMANSHIP, ADVERTISING AND DISTRIBUTION 


“The Selection and Training of Juvenile Sales Agents”—M. E. 
Douglas, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

DISCUSSION : 

George L. Wilson, F. Cortez Wilson & Company, Chicago. 
Walter Whitney, The Larkin Company, Buffalo. 

“The Development of Salesmen of High Grade Automobiles”— 
A. E. Corbin, Sales Manager, The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

DISCUSSION : 

R. H. Grant, National Cash Register Company, Dayton. 
F. C. Henderschott, The New York Edison Company, New York. 

H. G. Petermann, United Cigar Stores Company, New York. 


Tuesday—Evening Session 
RounpD TABLE DIscusSION 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Salesmanship, Advertising and 
Distribution 


Wednesday—Morning Session 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING AND PURCHASING 


Chairman—W. L. CHanpLeR, Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The Executive Side of Employees”—E. St. Elmo Lewis, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. 

“Efficiency of Executives’—Jehn R. McLeod, Assistant to the 
President, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

“Training Executives’—C. R. Sturdevant, American Steel and 
Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Discussion: 

Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, Chief Consulting Engineer, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady. 

A. E. Corbin, Assistant Sales Manager, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, Professor of Economics, Tufts College, 
Massachusetts. 

J. F. Comstock, Supervisor of Education, Norton Company, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Special ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussions 
are completed. 
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Wednesday—Afternoon Session 


APPRENTICESHIP AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Marxk B. Hucues, Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. 


“Training of Draftsmen”’—Louis L. Park, Superintendent of 
Apprentices, American Locomotive Company, Schenectady. 


“The Relation of the Public School to Corporations’—Paul 
Kreuzpointner, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Al- 
toona ; Chairman Cominittee on Industrial Education, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association. 


“The Relation of the School to Employment”—N. F. Dougherty, 
Western Pennsylvania Division, The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

“A General Talk on Apprentice Schools”—F. W. Thomas, Su- 
pervisor of Apprentices, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System, Topeka, Kansas. 

“Apprenticeship in the Mechanical Industries’—M. W. Alex- 
ander, General Electric Company, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


“Organization of the School and the Work in the Shop”—B. W. 
Isfort, Manager Composition Division, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


“Continuation Class for Printers’—W. C. Ash, Principal of 
the Philadelphia Trades School, Philadelphia. 


“The Training of Trades Apprentices’—R. J. Watson, Instruc- 
tor-in-Charge, Trades Apprentices, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 


“Some Practical Problems of the Organization of an Apprentice 
School’’—Charles R. Beeman, Superintendent, Welfare De- 
partment, Carnegie Stee Company, Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 


“School Experiences of the National Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company”—W. M. Skiff, Manager Engineering 
Department, National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Special ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussicns 
are completed. 
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Wednesday—Afternoon Session (Continued ) 
APPRENTICESHIP AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


“A Description of the Educational Work of the Packard Motor 
Car Company of Detroit, Michigan”’—J. H. Weller, Super- 
visor of Labor, Packard Motor Car Company. 


DISCUSSION : 
J. W. L. Hale, Head Instructor, System of Apprentice Schools, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Altoona. 
J. M. Larkins, Instructor of Apprentices, Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
A. F. Bardwell, Director of Apprentice Courses, The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Connecticut. 
S. W. Ashe, Educational Department, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Wednesday—Evening Session 


Rounp TABLE DIscussIon 


Cost of Schools System of Accounting Text Books 


Thursday—Morning Session 


GENERAL OFFICE WorK SCHOOLS 


Chairman—E. C. Woir, Employment Manager, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 


“Office Work Schools: Are They Worth While?”—J. William 
Schulze, Assistant Secretary, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York. 


DISCUSSION : 
W. K. Page, Advertising Manager, Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Benjamin Cadbury, Haines, Jones and Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
“Training Office Workers for a Railroad”—J. S. Donaldson, 
Assistant Comptroller, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


DISCUSSION : 
J. M. Switzer, General Office Manager, The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton. 
H. A. Hopf, The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Shecial ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussions 
are completed. 
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Thursday—Morning Session (Continued) 
GENERAL OFFICE WorK SCHOOLS 


“Corporation vs. Other Schools”—W. L. Chandler, Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

DISCUSSION : 

H. J. Tily, General Manager, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 

Walter H. Eddy, Principal, New York High School of Commerce, 
New York. 

W. C. Locker, Principal, John Marshall Night High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

“The Connecting Link Between the Old-Fashioned School and 
Business’—R. L. Cooley, Director, Continuation Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

DISCUSSION : 

H. V. R. Scheel, Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, President, The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore. 


Thursday Afternoon and Evening 
RECREATION 


Friday—Morning Session 


BusINEss MEETING 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
REPORTS 

RESOLUTIONS 


Friday—Afternoon Session 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND WELFARE WorRK. PHysICcAL EFFI- 
CIENCY, HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


Chairman—C. R. Dootey, Secretary Educational Department, 
Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Company, | 
East Pittsburgh. 

“Social Service as a Factor in Good Management”—L. H. Bur- 
nett, Assistant to the President, Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

“The Relations of The New York Edison Company and Its Em- 
ployees”—J. C. Robinson, Financial Secretary of Employees 
Association of The New York Edison Company. 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Special ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussions 
are completed. 
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Friday—Afternoon Session (Continued) 
VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND WELFARE WorK—PHYSICAL FFFI- 
CIENCY, HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


“The Continuation School and Its Direction” —H. E. Miles, Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education. 

“Welfare as an Investment: With Practical and Concrete Ex- 
amples of What It Does”—G. N. Briggs, Managing Editor, 
The Official Organ of the International Efficiency Society 
and the Western Efficiency Society. 

“How to Prevent Fifty Per Cent. of the Accidents” (Illustrated) 
—Dr. William H. Tolman, Director of the American 
Museum of Safety, New York. 

“Standardized First Aid”—Dr. C. A. Lauffer, Medical Director, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh. 


Friday Evening Banquet 
List of Speakers will appear on final Program 


One session is allotted to each division of the program. Special ses- 
sions will be arranged for any division until the program and discussions 
are completed. 
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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Educational Exhibits 


Mr. J. H. Hancock, Chairman The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. A. J. ROWLAND Drexel Institute 
Mr. J. H. Yoper Pennsylvania R. R. 
Miss Harriet R. Fox Strawbridge & Clothier 
Mr. E. J. SPEH ; The Bell Telephone Company 


Hotel Accommodations 


Mr. Harry Wico, Chairman The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. JOHN JACKSON Strawbridge & Clothier 


Reception and Entertainment 


Mr. R. C. BLANCHARD, Chairman The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. C. AsH Philadelphia Trades School 
Mr. JosepH H. HAINnes Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
Miss HELEN SNow The Curtis Publishing Co. 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 


Transportation 


Mr. L. A. MILLER, Chairman The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. D. M. BecKER Pennsylvania R. R. 


Publicity 


Mr. R. C. CLorHier, Chairman The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. Ws. H. Mearns School of Pedagogy 


Convention Daily 


Mr. R. C. CLorHier, Chairman... The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. Wo. H. Mearns ..+.School of Pedagogy 
Miss Avice M. BLAINE The Curtis Publishing Co. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. 


General Arrangement Committee 
E. C. WotFe, Chairman Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE ENTIRE 
ORGANIZATION 
E. St. Etmo Lewis, 
First Vice-President of The National Association of Corporation Schools, 
Advertising Director of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Until a few years ago it was the belief that education of any 
real value could be acquired only through the regular established 
institutions of .knowledge, such as the public or private school, 
the high school, colleges and universities. The business college 
is one of the newer methods which have come to light but it can 
readily be seen that the business college is a speciality school. 
Nevertheless it teaches something practical, something that can 
be capitalized or turned into wage or salary. The correspondence 
school is also a comparatively new method of education. This we 
find is not so much a school as a new way of giving knowledge, 
mostly to those unable to secure this knowledge through any of 
the other methods of teaching. But the most recent, and what 
will undoubtedly come to be the most far-reaching form of learn- 
ing, is the Corporation School. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company is very much in- 
terested in the Corporation school movement. It is our aim in 
establishing these educational courses for our employees, to con- 
duct them in such an efficient manner that we are able to trace 
definite, tangible results to their existence. That is a business- 
like aim of all other activities. 

In every branch of our business employees are given a liberal 
opportunity of increasing their efficiency and thereby their value 
to the company. We have established a separate course of study 
for the man in the field, the factory employee, and for the office 
employee. 


Training Salesmen Right 

About five years ago we decided to train our Salesmen right. 
Before that time it was customary to bring them in once a week 
or oftener for “joy feasts,” and when they had feasted they told 
each other good stories and experiences. We got a certain amount 
of good out of these but the benefits were indefinite, untraceable, 
and didn’t seem to increase the efficiency of those who didn’t 
know. We decided to inaugurate a definite course of instruc- 
tions for salesmen and we called it a school of salesmanship. 
We admitted it was a school! Some of our salesmen didn’t agree 
with us that they should go back to school. Some were bold 
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enough to intimate that they were born salesmen, anyhow, that all 
real, successful salesmen were born with the art of selling. 

To this species I always told a story about Horace Greeley : 

He was called upon one time by a gentleman who was very 
learned looking. He had all the earmarks of brains—some of 
us get through the world that way. 

“Mr. Greeley,” he said, “I have been twenty years in jour- 
nalism.” 

Mr. Greeley looked properly impressed. The visitor con- 
tinued : “I stand before you a self-made man. I am not a college 
graduate—I am a man like yourself.” Mr. Greeley looked at 
him over his spectacles a moment and remarked: “Well, a self- 
made man, eh? As near as I can judge you have relieved God 
of a great responsibility! Good-day !” 

I always like to tell that to salesmen who try to impress me 
with the idea that they were “born” salesmen. I tell them, “of 
course, you cannot elude the responsibility for being successful, 
you know, even if you were born a salesman! You cannot elude 
the responsibility of being compelled to be a successful salesman, 
if you come into the organization. We don’t care what God made 
you, all we want to know is: Can you produce quota every thirty 
days? Can you get out of the territory the amount of business we 
say you must get out of it. That is all we are concerned about. 
You cannot blame your failure on God—just because you were 
born that way.” 

We made our experiments. The first thing we did when we 
started that school was to get a teacher. Of course, the only 
kind of a man to put to teaching a sales school is a very suc- 
cessful salesman, a man who had made his mark, a man who 
is a “star” man. The kind of a man the new men will look up to. 

We fell down there, most manufacturers fall down there. 
They give sales schools into the hands of a glib and successful 
salesman who knows a lot of disjointed and undigested. facts 
about selling, or, to a man who is a thinker but who can’t get 
his thoughts to the salesman. 

I have seen both of these types fail. They do not know how 
to lay out a course of study—they play too much popularity with 
the men on the one hand, or are indifferent to the teaching re- 
quirements of school practice. Kindergarten principles have to 
be applied, because salesmen by the time they are twenty-five 
or fifty years of age, have either forgotten or never knew how 
to study. 
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Requisites for a Successful School 


We find that the first requisite for a successful school for 
salesmen is the selecting of the right man to teach them. 

The second requisite is a plan of action; how to get the 
salesman to attend the school; then, after you’ve enticed him 
there, how to teach him and what to teach him. 

When our school was first started we came in contact with 
the “Mulish” -nature found in the make-up of some salesmen. 
They dared us to teach them. After we got them coming once, 
we had a job to stop them. The first year of the school we offered 
to pay the railroad fare of the salesmen who wanted to attend. 
We have changed our plan now and pay the hotel expenses be- 
sides allowing a certain amount for incidental expenses. We 
believe a. salesman should make some sacrifice, of his time at_ 
least, if he is to derive any benefit from the school. 

I remember one case where one of the salesmen, the “mulish 
natured kind,” was almost forced by the district salesmanager to 
attend a session of the school at our plant. Well, after he got 
back in his territory he wrote the manager these words: 

“I am back in my territory with my ‘fighting clothes’ on and 
am ready to start something (and he did) in his end of the State, 
The school is the finest thing I ever attended and it is worth any 
man’s time and money even if the entire expense were charged 
to him. I wish to thank you for compelling me to go.” 

Letters like this, we publish in our Sales Bulletin so that 
other salesmen afflicted with the “You-can’t-teach-me-anything” 
disease will wake up to the fact that others like him have come 
away from the school with a better understanding of things. 

Not every salesman is allowed the privilege of attending 
school. First he must have had several months’ experience in 
the field. He must prove that he has some aptitude for selling, 
that he is good material for our business before his application, 
which, by the way, has to be OK’d by his district manager, is 
considered. Also each class is limited to fifteen members. 


Teaching Plan 

Every business, whether it be a retail store or a manufactur- 
ing concern, should have a carefully outlined plan of what to 
teach and a convincing method of how to teach it. That is what 
we have organizations for-——_to teach our people how to do things. 
Every salesman should understand the policy of the house toward 
its customers, its employees and the business world in general, 
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and he should personally know the men who are running the 
business and understand them well. 

He should know the goods the house is selling—from the 
standpoint of the house, that is to say, what it wants to push and 
why it wants to push them. He should also understand the 
goods the house is selling from the standpoint of the customer. 
If the house is selling direct to the consumer, he must under- 
stand what goods are used for and how they compine with the 
products of other houses. 

He should be taught to recognize the true merits of the 
goods in comparison with his competitors’ goods and he should 
understand what claims are made for the goods he is to sell. 

He should know the selling experience of the house in the 
territory which he is about to enter and he should know the sell- 
ing arguments—the selling methods of the house, and the real 
measure of success or failure his house has had in the territory 
he is to enter. 

It is necessary that he should understand all about the terms 
and he should be told the truth, that is, whether the terms are 
right and proper. 

He should have the opportunity to get in touch with other 
employees, and get in sympathy with the spirit of the house. 

He should be given enough time to get these facts, figures and 
policy in his head. 

So you can see the regular course of training is necessary 
to bring out these policies, ideas, realizations, restrictions, etc., 
so that when he goes into his territory or behind his counter, 
he is a thorough Smith, Jones and Brown man. 

After determining what the salesmen ought to be taught, 
our next important step is to map out a program. 

I believe each class in a school should be started by a talk 
from the General Manager about the firm, its history and present 
outlook. Such a talk makes a mighty good impression on the 
salesmen. Another important part of the program is the trip 
through the plant or store. Here the men can get an idea of 
how the product is made and handled, and during his trip he 
meets and talks with men who supervise the making of the 
product. Such a trip makes the salesman think of some one else 
besides himself. Here’s what one man wrote to me after he 
had gone back to his territory: 

“My trip through the factory gave me a much better idea 
of how our machines are made and I was surprised at the size 
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of our own factory, and the great number of departments. Also 
the many automatic machines for making many of the parts. I 
will be able hereafter to give prospective buyers a better idea of 
how our product is made and the company which makes it.” 

Experience meetings play an important part in the Sales 
Schools program. Each man tells the other his methods, from 
start to finish, of landing the order. This gives the instructor an 
opportunity to find out the individual weaknesses of salesmen. 

You can teach him much about the product by analyzing and 
bringing out its superior qualities, by relating instances of the 
devices of old salesmen, and letting salesmen who have sold 
against the company tell of the real work they had to put up in 
order to get the business., 

Show them how the product is sold, and to whom, can be 
accomplished by explaining its applications; show the old field 
and opportunities, the new field and opportunities ; and have ques- 
tions answered by the company’s experts in person. 

An important part of the program is telling the classes how 
to handle the customer. You can do this by letting the Sales 
Manager or some old experienced salesman talk to them and 
answer the hard questions, . 

The rest of the program can be arranged so as to give the 
salesmen ideas on how to show the goods, how to handle a pos- 
sible customer’s objections and questions, what competition can 
offer, new products, and how departments co-operate to produce 
sales. Then finally the examination which ought to cover all 
matters touched on in the school sessions. 

~ Such programs, with variations of course, are used by all 
intelligently conducted schools. It is work—not play. But it pays. 


Training Office Employees 

In establishing a school for our office workers, we followed 
the advice once given for establishing a Corporation School: 
“Get first a teacher and let him learn your business. A man 
can learn the essentials of the business in months, but it takes 
years to train a teacher.” 

A man was secured as instructor who had taken his literary 
course in Colgate University and his pedagogical and commercial 
training in New York University. He had taught five years in 
high schools and had been several years in office work. 

We decided that the first work should be done on the cor- 
respondence, with both those who dictate and those who tran- 
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scribe. The instruction has been enthusiastically received, and 
every possible effort is made toward improvement. 

With the dictators, we began by an attack on the time-worn 
verbiage of “correspondence language.” Not only was that jargon 
inexpressive, weak and stiff, but it was hampering the thought of 
its users. Forms were tending to take the place of definite mental 
activity. 

These forms are being steadily supplanted by English of 
the present time which makes its appeals and statements strong 
and definite. No lack of courtesy is permitted; the letters must 
be cogent and contain as much personality as can be put into them. 

The coming of the instructor was known for some time be- 
fore his arrival, and the correspondents began to give more 
serious thought than usual to their work. When he did arrive, 
the knowledge that he was likely to read and criticise the cor- 
respondence, had a very wholesome effect. 

The instruction to dictators had been chiefly by means of 
multigraphed bulletins and by personal conferences. The bul- 
letins have drawn attention to the more striking and common 
faults in the use of English and have shown the correct usages 
with the reasons for them. 

Each day the instructor reads a certain proportion of the 
letters, notes the difficulties which have arisen, and confers with 
those writers whose correspondence has been read. These per- 
sonal conferences take time, but they bring home the faults and 
their solutions to the writers in a definite way that could not be 
attained by general assembly talks. 

From their individual discussions is developing a greater 
thoughtfulness in the construction of letters, increased care in 
the dictation and the arrangement of the ideas, and a very marked 
gain in conciseness. We are working toward that ideal communi- 
cation which states its message in the fewest words that will 
convey the thought clearly, correctly and courteously. The 
change in the work of the dictators is well shown by a remark 
made recently by one of the older men to-the instructor: “When 
I go over some of the old carbons I find myself changing them 
with my pencil. I’m ashamed of those old, stiff forms, you 
know.” 

We are planning to give a course of talks on business letter 
writing, which discussions will cover the principles of effective 
commercial correspondence. Examples from the daily work of 
various correspondents will be used to illustrate the talks. 
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With those who operate typewriters, the instructions, of 
course, is applied specifically to the more mechanical side of 
correspondence. 

The correct placing of the various punctuation marks is 
taken up very thoroughly, and the output is watched to see that 
the principles are properly applied. The modern or open style 
of punctuation is preferred to the older plan of putting marks at 
every possible place. 

Capitalization with special Burroughs applications receives 
the attention necessary to insure the proper placing of capitals. 
One aim is to hold the number of rules to a minimum; so, many 
of the hairsplitting refinements of the stylists are left outside 
our instruction. 

The operators receive training in the correct grammatical 
use of the various parts of speech. This instruction is given in 
an incidental way and from cases which arise in the work from 
day to day. We endeavor to keep as far as possible from the 
dry bones and deadening rules of the scholastic grammarians. 
The need of the principles appears in the work; they are then 
taught by application to the specific case, and in the language 
of the office rather than in that of the schoolroom.. Dictation is 
taught in a similar way that the operators may be able to detect 
and correct slight errors in the letters given them. 

Most of our operators come to us with the sight typewriting 
experience, which they have picked up in schools and elsewhere. 
Some were taught in schools the correct method of typewriting ; 
but because of lack of confidence in their fingering, many have 
dropped into what they consider the slower and surer sight writ- 
ing. 

The sight method and the use of only one or two fingers on 
each hand are such wearing ways of writing and so wasteful of 
time that we are training the operators in the touch method of 
typing. The approach to this method is made on the theory that 
this way of writing will make the work easier for the operator. 
The increased speed which inevitably comes from touch writing 
is left to their imaginations. The reduction toward changing a 
method, especially when the house pays for the instruction and 
the time in which it is given. 


Results of Training 


The increased respect which the dictators are giving the 
work of the operators and their judgment in the mechanical parts 
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of a letter, is steadily increasing in the operators the respect 
for and pride in their work. 

These feelings in turn are producing a quality of output 
which is improving steadily. By the training, the quantity of 
output is also increasing. 

Training office employees pays both in quality and quantity 
of work done; it pays too in the improved spirit with which they 
render their services. 


Apprenticeship Schools 

The great question that every manufacturer has to answer 
to-day is: “Where can I get the trained help I need for the proper 
manufacture of my products.” Some are finding the answer in 
the old “Apprenticeship” System-making of their own workmen. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, for instance, has 
found it profitable to train men for their factory, just as they 
find it profitable to train salesmen to sell their product. 

While not all the boys who learn their trade as machinist 
or tool-maker, or in some other branch of the factory, stay to 
become permanent Burroughs men, enough do stay to make it 
worth the effort of the company to continue the system. 

About twenty boys are employed in the Burroughs factory 
as apprentices all the time. These boys are signed between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen and are required to have at least 
a common school education. 

A thorough course in such work as will enable the apprentice 
to learn the machinist trade is given under the direction of the 
Department Foreman, supervised by a special instructor. The 
foremen are required to report at the end of each week the ap- 
prentices’ standing to the special instructor, who compiles these 
statistics. This course covers a period of four years. 

Apprentices are paid while serving their time as follows: 
Eleven cents per hour the first year, thirteen cents the second 
years, fifteen cents the third year and seventeen cents the fourth 
year. 
In addition to the wages paid during service, each apprentice 
who completes the full time is given a bonus of one hundred dol- 
lars by the company. . 

This is a provision in the agreement which the applicant 
signs when he begins his apprenticeship. It reads as follows: 
“It is agreed that at the end of my apprenticeship the company 
will furnish me with a certificate showing that I have served my 
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apprenticeship with them in a satisfactory manner, and the com- 
pany will also pay.me a bonus of one hundred dollars ($100) in 
addition to my wages, said bonus or any part of it, however, is 
not to be paid by the company, unless the full period of appren- 
ticeship has been served as agreed. 

In order to supplement the work in the shops, Burroughs ap- 
prentices have impressed upon them the necessity of attending 
night school, or taking up a course in some good correspondence 
school, 

Advanced apprentices are allowed to attend half-day sessions 
once a week at one of the daytime continuation classes conducted 
at one of the local schools. The time employed in school work 
represents a regular part of the time required to complete the 
apprenticeship course, and apprentices are allowed full pay while 
attending school. 

This supplementary instruction includes subjects of mechani- 
cal drawing, elementary shop mathematics and shop science. The 
principles of construction are adapted to the special. needs of the 
industries in which the boys are employed. Four and one-half 
hours in school are allowed each apprentice each week. 

The work in the shops and the work in the schools is made 
as comprehensive as possible. Apprentices are impressed with 
the fact that hard work and study are necessary, if they would 
be successful in their chosen line of work, and it is a point in 
favor of the system that 75 per cent. of all the boys who start 
the service complete it and become skilled workmen. 

The Burroughs Company finds the apprentice system works 
out in a very satisfactory manner. Experience has taught that 
training men to the point where they can be relied on to do work 
in the way it should be done is cheaper than it is to employ men 
who constantly have to be watched and coached in their work. 

The apprentice system has several distinct advantages, both 
to the employer and to the employee. The employee is more 
thoroughly trained and put in the position of being able to com- 
mand more wages. A higher class of more ambitious boys is 
attracted by the opportunity to learn a good trade. 

The mutual agreement and understanding between the em- 
ployer and the employee forms a strong bond between them and 
the prospect of advancement is a strong incentive to the boy to 
stay with the company after his term of apprenticeship is com- 
pleted. About 25 per cent. remain in the company’s employ. 

The Burroughs Company has proved to its own satisfaction 
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at least, that employees in any department can be trained to handle 
their work more efficiently, and it is the intention of the officials 
of the company to extend the work of instructing employees just 
as fast as circumstances will permit. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ON THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES 
EAST 


By J. W. L. Hate, 
Head Instructor, Schools for Apprentices, Altoona, Pa. 


In February, 1910, the Pennsylvania Railroad established, 
at Altoona, a shop school for the training of apprentices in their 
respective trades. The specific object of this school was to give 
an essential knowledge of fundamental mathematical and physical 
trade principles as well as to develop in apprentices a sense of 
duty and responsibility. 

School facilities were provided within the shop enclosure 
and apprentices were given four hours of instruction per week 
during working hours and while under regular pay. The results 
derived from this school were of sufficient value to warrant the 
establishment of similar schools at several points and the system 
has since been extended to the Harrisburg, Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington shops. An organization has been planned for extending 
these schools to all shops on the lines east where apprentices may 
be employed. 

The number of apprentices receiving this school instruction 
total approximately 350 and are termed “Regular Apprentices.” 
They are intended to supply the ranks of mechanics and also to 
fill positions of minor responsibility in shop management. In 
addition to the regular apprentices the Pennsylvania has special 
apprentices who are college graduates. These do not receive 
school instruction on account of their previous training and are 
intended for executive positions in the company. All apprentices 
have definite shop schedules regulating their movement from one 
department to another. These schedules are arranged to give 
them the maximum amount of experience and knowledge of the 
shop operations. The results of the company’s apprentice schools 
have already become apparent in better trained shop men and as 
available means for selecting apprentices for special service. The 
functions of these schools as selective media alone have been 
fourid of sufficient value to warrant the expense in maintaining 
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them, since the company officials have been aided materially in 
drawing into official ranks the “cream” of the entire body of 
apprentices. The instruction material used in these schools is 
prepared entirely by the school instructors in order to bear di- 
rectly on the company’s standards and methods. 

The lesson sheets used are either mimeographed or prepared 
as blue or white prints. It is felt that the apprentices have a 
higher regard for text in blue print form than for formally printed 
matter, since the daily shop instructions and working drawings 
are largely of this form. 

The provision of shop school instruction in addition to in- 

struction in the actual trade processes in the shop has proven an 
added incentive for more and capable apprentices to take up ap- 
prenticeship. In some cases it has been possible to secure tech- 
nical high school graduates as regular apprentices with the ac- 
companying gain in higher brain and ability assets. 
In addition to the system of apprentice schools the company 
began in June, 1913, a course of correspondence instruction in 
electrical subjects and made this available for all the employees 
of the company. This course has included such subjects as ele- 
mentary mathematics, elementary electricity, primary batteries. 
principles of direct current, etc. Approximately 8,000 employees 
have been enrolled and branch offices handling this work have 
been established in New York, Philadelphia, Altoona and Pitts- 
burgh. Although a small proportion of those enrolled have fin- 
ished the course it is felt that all have at least gained some knowl- 
edge. This course is the result of putting into action a desire to 
do as much as possible for the company employees who wish to 
improve themselves and who, by reason of environment, location, 
condition, or character of employment, have not had the oppor- 
tunity to learn. This course has also served to encourage and 
stimulate a desire for self-improvement. 

A School of Telegraphy has been established for some years 
at Bedford, Pa., and is under the Telegraph Department of the 
company. Physically able young men between 17 and 25 years 
of age, having a common school education; are eligible to its 
classes. The school has an equipment for teaching telegraph 
sending and receiving and also the use of the telephone in con- 
nection with railroad work. Included also is instruction on the 
duties of the station agent, account keeping and the rules of the 
Transportation Department. 

In addition to the activities already stated the Accounting 
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Department at the Philadelphia offices has a school for the train- 
ing of clerks. This school comes under the direction of the Comp- 
troller of Accounts and has proven its worth in this department. 

These activities represent an acknowledgment on the part of 
the company for the need of systematic instruction of its own 
employees through the establishment of insteuction methods under 
its immediate control. 

The growth in size and complexity of mutieen corporation 
organization is demanding more and more attention to this phase 
of work as well as to the executive and administrative side. 

It is realized that such elements as produce economy through 
better knowledge of materials, better civic intelligence, better 
standards of living and general welfare, as well as interest and 
co-operation on the part of employees cannot be neglected and 
must receive their proper share of attention. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY’S 
APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 


The management of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, The 
Lakeside Press, Chicago, after carefully considering various plans 
of apprenticeship training, decided to open a school modeled 
somewhat after the plans of the school established over fifty years 
ago by The Chaix Printing Company of Paris. In June, 1908, a 
supervisor of apprentices was employed and a printer selected 
to teach the trade work, and in July the School for Apprentices 
of the Lakeside Press was opened with a class of carefully 
selected grammar-school graduates, between the ages of 14 and 15 
years. A class of about thirty members has been started early 
in July each year since. 

The requirements for admission are that a boy must be at 
least a grammar school graduate, and the nearer fourteen years 
of age the better. As the boys begin work so soon after leaving 
school, no time is lost through the usual roaming period from 
14 to 16 years, when many boys lose any habits of study they may 
have acquired during their school course. The work being all 
of high-school grade attracts a class of boys who can be trained 
to high efficiency. Many of the boys enter upon their fourteenth 
birthday. Eight of the older boys have brought their younger 
brothers as soon as they were out of grammar school, or could 
get a working certificate. A number of the boys have had from 
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six months to three years high-school work before entering as 
pre-apprentices. 

The school for the first two years, or during the pre-appren- 
ticeship period, is a half-time school, the boys being divided into 
two groups, each class spending three and one-half hours daily 
in the school-room and four and one-half hours daily in the 
factory. This plan necessitates having all the boys work in 
pairs and of hiring twice as many boys as there are jobs avail- 
able for the young workers. 

The boys alternate daily, also weekly, in their school and 
the factory work, one boy of each pair always being “on the job.” 
The pair of boys “on the job” are paid the usual rate for such 
work, each boy receiving one half the weekly wages, which is 
$2.40 each the first year and $3.00 each the second year. With 
the bonuses for high efficiency, the boys earn almost as much dur- 
ing the half-time in the factory as most boys of their age earn 
on full time, as the jobs are steady. They also receive their 
schooling free of all expense, everything being furnished. Dur- 
ing the pre-apprenticeship course the boys are given work in 
the different departments under careful supervision in order to 
determine the line of work best suited to each one for his regu- 
lar apprenticeship of five years, from 16 to 21 years. The course 
includes the pre-apprenticeship, from 14 to 16 years, and the 
apprenticeship in. some of the departments; composing-room, 
pressrooms, binderies, photo-engraving, lithographic, or offset 
departments. If it is found that a boy is not doing well in a 
department, a careful study of the case is made, and he may 
be transferred to a department better suited to his ability. Sev- 
eral of the boys have developed ability during their apprentice- 
ship along lines where they showed to no advantage during their 
pre-apprenticeship course. The varied lines of work carried on 
by the Lakeside Press make it possible to find a place for each 
boy suited to his special taste and ability. The problem of fitting 
the right boy to the job requires much of the time of the super- 
visor. 

The apprentices begin at $5.00 per week and receive a regu- 
lar increase of $1.0q every six months during the course, and 
may receive two special increases of $1.00 each for increased effi- 
ciency shown. Beginning the second year of the apprenticeship, 
a sum is deposited weekly to the credit of each apprentice in 
The Lakeside Press Mutual Savings Association, which accumu- 
lates at compound interest, and is paid the boy when he com- 
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pletes his apprenticeship and is graduated as a journeyman. Dur- 
ing the apprenticeship course, the boys work the regular shop 
hours except one or two days a week, when they attend school 
during working hours on full pay. A vacation of two weeks 
each year on pay is given each apprentice who maintains an aver- 
age efficiency of ninety-five per cent. during the year. 

Three teachers devote their entire time to the work of the 
school ; the supervisor, who selects the boys, teaches the academic 
work, and has general supervision over the boys in the factory; 
the teacher of design, who teaches design and assists in the aca- 
demic work ; the teacher of printing, who teaches the trade work. 
Each boy is under an overseer in the factory, who is responsible 
to the foreman and to the supervisor for the advancement of the 
boy. The course of study includes mathematics, English, ele- 
mentary science, mechanics, history, and civics, and a thorough 
course in design and type composition for all students. The 
lessons are carefully graded and all work is applied. Text books 
have been prepared on applied arithmetic and outline lessons on 
design as applied in printing, elementary bookkeeping, English, 
and type composition. 

An estimated time is placed upon each job or lesson from the 
beginning, and the students are trained to accomplish their work 
within the estimates made, or determine wherein they fail. This 
teaches the boys the value of time, and all of the standings are 
time-basis records. To encourage high efficiency, a bonus of $25 
per year, payable semi-annually, is paid the pre-apprentices who 
maintain an efficiency of ninety-five per cent. or above for six con- 
secutive months, 

By means of the monthly reports the parents are kept 
informed of the work their boys are doing, and thereby their 
co-operation is secured. . 

A library of carefully selected works on printing and sam- 
ples from the leading houses, both American and foréign, also 
from the principal schools of printing, are available for reference 
and study. The leading works of fiction in the best editions are 
in the library and are drawn by the students, who are required 
to read @ given number of works a year. 

The plan of training apprentices as carried on by The Lake- 
side Press is developing an able and efficient force of loyal young 
men for the firm. Several of the young men are holding respon- 
sible positions in the offices and in the factory. 

The success of the School for Apprentices of The Lakeside 
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Press has influenced several other large printing houses to estab- 
lish similar schools. The National Typothetz at the last annual 
meeting appropriated funds to employ a Director-general of Ap- 
prentices for the United States, and the Committee on Appren- 
tices is now planning to establish in several cities schools similar 
to The Lakeside Press School. These schools will be main- 
tained by the local organizations of printers under the general 
direction of Dr. F. W. Hamilton, Director-general of Appren- 
tices. The Typothetz is the first national organization that has 
planned to establish a system of trade training founded upon 
the idea that the place to teach a trade is in the trade and that 
the expense should be borne by those benefited, or by the trade. 
The work in all these schools is to supplement the work of 
the public schools, not to supplant it, as all the work in these 
schools is based upon a grammar-school education as a requisite. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK IN A SMALL 
CORPORATION 


By BENJAMIN CADBURY 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our organization is so much smaller than that of nearly 
all of those who compose the membership of The National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools, that we do not have the large 
groups of new employes coming to us month by month who must 
be trained to our methods and to a knowledge of our goods. 
We are, of course, constantly taking on new people, but not in 
large enough groups of any one class to organize them into sep- 
arate classes—our problem has rather been one of developing our 
force, most of whom have been with us for periods of one year 
or more. 

We are pleased to send you an account of what we have 
done, because we feel that tis idea of education is equally appli- 
cable to the smaller as well as to the larger organizations, and 
if by giving some account of what we have worked out we can 
offer any encouragement to some of the smaller organizations 
to try out for themselves the benefit of some systematie plan in 
developing their workers, it will be a great satisfaction to us to 
be be able to assist by giving such of our experience as may be 
of possible value. __ 

Our organized educational work may be divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: 
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First: Salesmen’s Convention 


We hold a convention annually at which nearly all of our 
salesmen are present, except that we do not always have repre- 
sentatives from our San Francisco branch, on account of the dis- 
tance. These conventions we have been holding annually for a 
number of years, and they have developed from a single after- 
noon session with a banquet into a much more complete affair, 
lasting for a week with a regular pre-arranged programme. I am 
sending you a copy of the programme for the last convention, 
which will give you some idea of the topics discussed. 

One of the most successful features of this convention has 
been the appointment of committees of the salesmen themselves, 
to consider and bring in written reports on various problems which 
have been suggested in advance for discussion. Practically every 
man on the selling force is a member of one or more of these 
committees, and the reports which they bring in represent a 
considerable amount of hard work. The reports are either re- 
jected or adopted by the men, and a large number of the sug- 
gestions made in them have been adopted by the management. 

A considerable amount of time at each convention is devoted 
to the discussion of new goods, and we usually have two or three 
addresses by outside speakers. 

A feature introduced at the last convention for the first time, 
was the compiling of the various suggestions made in the form 
of a suggestion booklet, copy of which was furnished to each 
salesman, in order to help him keep throughout the year the in- 
spiration which comes to each man at the convention. This is 
in convenient size to carry in the pocket, and acts in the form of 
a text-book. Each man is asked to report once a month as to 
which suggestion he has found helpful during the month, and also 
to offer new suggestions for the benefit of. all. 

These conventions are attended principally by the selling 
force, although any from our office, who can spare the time from 
their regular duties, are encouraged to attend. 

With the exception of these conventions, our other educa- 
tional work has been started since the Dayton Convention, last 
September. 


Second: Inspirational Meetings 


These are held once a week on the company’s time for one- 
half hour, and include all of the office force, also a few from the 
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factory office, the inside sales department, and the packing and 
shipping department. They are mostly addressed by our General 
Manager, Mr. J. Harvey Borton, although a few of the meet- 
ings have been addressed by other officers, or interested persons 
connected with the company. We have also had one or two 
outside speakers. The subjects discussed have included not only 
some of the policies of the company and the methods by which 
better service to customers can be given, but also such subjects 
as “Thrift,” “The Forming of Habits,” and other similar topics 
bearing upon the efficiency of the individual. We feel that these 
meetings have been of definite value in toning up the quality of 
work and in the habits of thought in the individual. 


Third: Plumbing Classes 


We have had four of these with an average membership of 
from eight to twelve. Each class meets once a week for half 
an hour on the company’s time. They have taken up some of the 
methods and materials used in the plumbing equipment of build- 
ings; a number of the articles described having been actually 
exhibited in the class room. The object of these meetings has 
been to familiarize our office people with some of the vast details 
of the goods manufactured and sold by this company, and the 
purposes for which they are used by our customers. The classes 
have been of two grades, those for the older employees who al- 
ready are at least partially familiar with the goods, and those 
for the employees who have been a shorter time with the com- 
pany, and to whom it was necessary to explain the details in a 
more. elementary manner. The membership of the classes has 
included employees from the purchasing, order entering, follow- 
up, estimating, cost, and billing departments. The interest has 
been very marked, especially in the two more advanced classes. 
Written examinations have been held on the matter discussed, 
about every six weeks, on which regular marks were assigned. 
One visit has been made to the company’s brass foundry, and it 
is intended to make other visits from time to time to the manu- 
facturing department, and possibly some of the nearby. factories 
in which products used in completing our products are manu- 
factured. 

We feel that these classes have been of value, not only in the 
increased knowledge which they have given to our office people, 
which enables them to handle their work more efficiently, but 
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also because the attitude of the members of the classes and their 
examination papers have helped us to size up their ability and 
interest in their work. 


Four: Meetings of Correspondents and of Stenographers 


These have not been held regularly, but from time to time, 
as Occasion seemed to warrant. Owing to the resignation or to 
the advancement of some of our stenographers in the early fall, 
this department was left with a group of new operators to whom 
both our terms and methods and the requirements of the company 
are only partly known. Two or three meetings held with 
these operators produced very remarkable improvement in the 
quality of the work turned out, and the attitude of the workers. 
They have been followed up at irregular intervals from time to 
time through the winter. At the same time meetings of all who 
have charge of dictating letters to any of our customers were 
held and their co-operation with the stenographers was asked, 
there were also some definite suggestions for improved methods 
in correspondence. We feel that all of these meetings have been 
helpful. 


Five: Education in Stock Department 


It has been our plan, as a rule, to develop our own sales force 
from within the office; the same would also apply to those hold- 
ing the more responsible positions in the office. In order to de- 
velop and bring forward more rapidly some of the more prom- 
ising of our younger men, it has been decided to give some of 
them opportunities for temporary employment in our stock de- 
partment and factory, so that they may become familiar with the 
goods themselves by actually handling them and by seeing the 
processes by which they are made. Men to whom this oppor- 
tunity is offered are those who have been with us long enough 
for us to get a line on them and to feel reasonably assured that 
they are likely to shape themselves in line with our general pol- 
icies. So far we have only been able to offer this opportunity 
to one man, and as he is still in the process of taking this train- 
ing, we cannot yet speak of results. 

Taking our educational work as a whole, we feel satisfied 
with the results of our first year’s experiments. We hope to 
make some improvements on it next year, and perhaps to add 
some further developments to it. We shall be glad to give the 
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benefit of our experience to any of the smaller organizations who 
may be considering the possibility of starting educational work, 
or to answer any further inquiries in regard to our experience. 


THE UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CLERKS 


By H. G. PETERMANN 


Instructor, Training School for Clerks. 


Biisiness had come so fast and we had concentrated so hard 
on the commercial end of our proposition in the early period of 
our operations, that the most vital thing of all—the Man end— 
had been allowed to drift. New clerks, whom we had been hir- 
ing by the score, had not caught the true United spirit of the 
enterprise. They did not realize that the very foundation of our 
business is SERVICE First—that good ideas, good merchandise, 
good values, attractive fixtures, good locations and fine window 
displays, all go for naught, unless backed by clerks, who greet 
customers smilingly and courteously and deal with them honestly 
and squarely and talk intelligently and interestingly about the 
goods. 

We were awakened to our danger by the complaints of cus- 
tomers to whom goods were being misrepresented, and customers 
who were not receiving prompt or polite attention. Our clerks did 
not know the United Bic IpzaA—the Service IpEa—simply be- 
cause we did not teach them. For example: A clerk, after show- 
ing three boxes of cigars to a customer, who was particular as 
to color, had finally said: “We can’t open every box in the house 
for you!” The customer had gone away—without buying. The 
clerk when called to headquarters said: “The man only wanted a 
five-cent cigar. I thought three boxes enough to open for him 
and that I had spent enough time on him.” 

Incidents like this came to the surface so fast, we realized 
we would have to build salesmen—cigar men. Service was our 
ideal. It had been the underlying factor in our earliest success. 
So we established a Training School for clerks, and have main- 
tained it ever since. Here we have “Service First” as the cor- 
ner-stone of the course. j 
The United Training School for clerks originated. in 1905, 
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when it was decided to hold evening meetings of the clerks, who 
were then employed in our stores, and instruct them in the art 
pertaining to the satisfactory service of people. In order to 
develop this department to a greater degree of usefulness, the 
evening instructions were discontinued in 1906 and a day school 
was established, in which all new employees were taught United 
service and United values. 

This idea of teaching clerks has been developed yearly. So 
profitable has this method of building men proven to the worker, 
as well as to the company, that a school store is now connected 
with the school room, so that the new clerk may get practical 
counter experience, dealing directly with actual customers. There 
he handles money and goods, as well as technical instructions, 
so that they may properly represent the company when sent to 
a regular store for service. 

All new salesmen are required to pass through this training 
course, which covers a period of fourteen days. Written examin- 
ations are given to make the men think and work and to deter- 
mine their progress. Our method of buying and selling, also 
our rules relative to the handling of customers are made plain 
to them. Lectures are given on the cultivation and manufacture 
of tobacco grown in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Sumatra and Turkey. Talking points are taught 
them on Briar, Meerschaums, Calabash, Amber, etc., etc. In 
fact, the history of tobacco from the time the seed is planted in 
the ground until the internal revenue stamp is placed on the box 
that contains the finished product is explained—we get right 
down to the how and why, so that even a child may be able to 
understand it. 

The clerks’ education is especially directed to make him use- 
ful to the customer, to help the smoker to save money, as well 
as to get the greatest value and satisfaction out of his purchase. 
What this means to the consumer was illustrated recently when 
one of our customers was complaining that the high cost of liv- 
ing in other directions had so affected his revenues that he would 
have to cut down his outlay for smoking. He was a heavy 
smoker and always used twenty-five-cent imported cigars. 

“Why not try our Flor de Murias?” suggested the clerk, and 
he told the customer they were exact duplicates in shape and 
quality of the most popular brands of imported cigars. These 
Flor de Murias cigars are made in the Tampa branch of the Flor 
de Murias Havana factory. This is done to save the consumer 
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the very high custom duties. For instance, the Perfectos im- 
ported from Havana cost the smoker twenty-five cents; approx- 
imately seven cents of this twenty-five cents is duty, which adds 
nothing to the value of the cigar. In the Flor de Murias brand 
this same size sells at three for fifty cents, which is the actual 
value of the cigar itself. 


The customer made the trial, saving the import duty of 
seven cents on each cigar, and was completely satisfied. Later, 
he expressed his astonishment that the salesman knew so much 
about cigar values. 

“Do you smoke them yourself?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the salesman. “I couldn’t afford to, but we’re 
taught these things in the Company’s Training School.” 

The new clerk is made to understand that our First con- 
sideration is for the consumer. That he, the customer, is doing 
us a VERY GREAT Favor IN CoMING TO Us, and that we Must 
give him the best possible value and service, to make sure he will 
come again, for on his continuing good will depends our existence. 

The first requisite in our Training School is a sound body. 
We have a perfectly equipped Medical Department, and unless 
the Medical Director passes favorably upon an applicant he is 
not accepted under any circumstances. 

Every sound man is worth building up in business, but a 
sick man, or a man with an organic disease is not. We must have 
something to build on. A man who is ill or weak cannot be pleas- 
ant, and a good clerk must not only be pleasant, but look pleasant 
and say pleasant things. People do not want to buy cigars from 
clerks who look ill or cross. Hence, we do not take chances 
in hiring sick men. Take any. good clerk: he is liable to catch 
cold, neglect it and keep on working; sooner or later, however, 
he must give up and go to bed. If he knows that he can be 
treated by a doctor, free of charge, and also get his medicine 
free, he will not neglect himself, but go to the doctor at once. 
This means that he will not lose much time, and his whole work- 
ing efficiency is improved. 

Next to brains; one of the chief assets of a clerk is his feet, 
since he has to stand all day. We have a Chiropodist, who exam- 
ines and treats our clerks’ feet. If a man has bad feet, we do 
not engage him. The net result of the physical examination and 
medical service is that, since it was established, we need only 
one-fourth as many extra clerks as before. 
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The great big problem in the building of men for our stores 
is to get the men interested in our proposition—interested to the 
extent of study. To make them realize the opportunities and 
possibilities in our business and to create the proper enthusiasm 
in them. Most men think that learning lessons end with school 
days, and that it is not necessary to know the ideas of the com- 
pany they represent or more about the goods they sell than the 
price. 

Of course, all of the men sent by the Employment Depart- 
ment to the Training School do not reach a store. While in 
the school they are only on probation. Those who show a lack 
of interest in our proposition, or in other respects, after a fair 
try-out, do not measure up to the required standard are weeded 
out. 

Next following the instruction in the school is to place the 
new man in the store where we can use him to our and his best 
advantage, so that he may have every possible chance to “make 
good.” It is true that all men are not fitted to all of our stores. 
United stores being located in all sections of cities, and the pa- 
trons of these stores of many classes and conditions, we must 
place men most fitted to meet these varying conditions. Of 
course, mistakes will occur. Occasionally a clerk will get in the 
“wrong pew,” but the sales manager will be quick to note the 
error, and the clerk will be transferred to the store he is most 
suited for. 

While the candidates are taking the Training School course, 
they are paid salaries. All start on an equal footing. Absolute 
civil service rules govern. “An ounce of ability is worth a 
pound of pull.” A man may once in a while get into the organ- 
ization through influence, or friendship, but once in, nothing ex- 
cept his own work can help him. All salesmen’s individual work 
record is kept by the executive sales bureau at headquarters, 
and advancement depends wholly on ability to get business. 

That the instructions given to our men in the school is of 
the highest practical value is shown by the records of the men. 
How the men themselves feel about the school in a few extracts 
from letter$ addressed to Mr. H. C. Petermann, the Instructor, 
will testify. 

“I want you to share the pleasure of knowing I sold more 
boxes by double, than any other clerk in our store on Saturday. 
From you I gained the knowledge and I give you due credit. 
Thanking you for past favors,” etc. 
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“I can see success ahead of me. The other clerks in the 
store are even better to me than I expected; they even took sug- 
gestions on some things I learned in the school.” 

“T want to tell you, Mr. Petermann, that everything I learned 
at your school helped me a good deal. If you had not explained 
everything so clearly, many times, I would not be able to answer 
customers’ questions. If a man is ambitious, he can learn a great 
deal during his two weeks with you.” 

“You have made me realize the bunch of possibilities in me, 
and I am drawing them out. I’m playing the game the United 
way—that’s why I am promoted to Chief Clerk.” 

And here’s a letter from a man, who conducted his own 
cigar store for five years before starting with us. 

“I want to thank you for the instructions you have given 
me in the school, and as well for the enthusiasm which you put 
into,a fellow. I was just as eager to get going in a store as an 
athlete waiting for the pistol shot at the start of a race. 

“It was two weeks well spent and I feel confident of suc- 
cess with the United. Whatever comes of my connection, I will 
be under obligation to you for your efforts to give me the right 
start.” 

The company’s interest in every phase of man-building never 
slackens, because what we need most in our business is men— 
honest, bright, manly fellows, who will throw themselves into the 
business heart and brains, otherwise we cannot grow. We have 
got to build the man for the store. We cannot successfully grow 
beyond the man end of our proposition. 

When the new man leaves the school, it’s up to the Sales 
Manager to keep him interested and at his best—the only con- 
dition under which they will keep on building. As soon as a man 
shows signs of going stale—and our Service Men, who check 
every man’s work will show this very plainly, he is at once taken 
in hand by the Sales Manager to build up. 

Mr. Whelan, the founder of the company, once said at a 
meetings of Sales Managers, “Always build men.” “If the men 
immediately under you are not just right, tear them down and 
build them over—don’t discharge them. Every man is a spe- 
cialist in something. Find your man’s specialty. Develop it. It 
may not be of high order, but if it is a specialty, it’s valuable to 
this company.” 
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DEVELOPMENT BY THE USE OF MANUFACTURED 
POWER 


An extract from a book, “The New Epoch,” written by 
George S. Morison. 

“Students of primitive society have divided the early de- 
velopment of the human race into ethnical epochs, representing 
various conditions of savagery and barbarism, and finally culmi- 
nating in civilization; they recognize three periods of savagery, 
followed by three periods of barbarism. In the lowest epoch 
men were little superior to the animals by which they were sur- 
rounded. With the use of fire the second period began. With 
the invention of the bow and arrow, the most primitive form of 
projectile, man entered the third period. With pottery, and all 
that it implies, he passed from savagery to barbarism. The next 
advance came with the domestication of animals, which gave 
man another power besides his own. physical strength. With 
the manufacture of iron the last of the barbarous periods was 
entered. By the invention of the written alphabet the primitive 
race was promoted from barbarism to civilization. 

“The use of fire first placed man in a condition very different 
from that of other animals, giving him a power the uses of which 
are even yet not fully developed. The domestication of animals 
was hardly less important, and although where animals-suitable 
for domestication did not exist, tribes were able to pass this 
period without them, their weakness was apparent when they 
came in contact with other races whose conditions were not so 
limited. Finally the invention of a written language made the 
work of one generation available for its successors and pro- 
duced historical civilization. 

“The changes which mark the advances from period to 
period are all material improvements; in every instance they are 
characterized by some distinctive physical device which has 
enabled man either to utilize his own'strength better than before, 
or to increase his power by adding other animate or inanimate 
force. The race that passed from one period to another acquired 
resources which it had not before; in the contests which charac- 
terized the life of the primitive man, the men of a lower period 
fell before those who had risen higher. But though the devices 
were of a purely material character, they gave opportunities for 
mental and moral improvement which alone made further advance 
possible, till finally the written alphabet resulted in that preserva- 
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tion of knowledge which has made the intellectual efforts of 
thirty centuries available for ourselves. With the dawn of civiliza- 
tion the ethnical periods have been considered closed ; subsequent 
growth has been the natural advance of civilization marked by 
the events which make written history. 

“But there is no reason why the epoch which began with 
writing should be the last. It only needed a new capacity, radi- 
cally unlike those which have gone before, to make an epoch in 
civilization as distinct as those in primitive society. ‘Such new 
capacity has now been found; another epoch has begun. Fire, 
animal strength, and written language have in turn advanced 
men and nations; something like a new capacity was developed 
with the discovery of explosives and again in the invention of 
printing ; but the capacity of man has always been limited to his 
own individual strength and that of the men and animals which 
he could control. His capacity is no longer so limited; man has 
now learned to manufacture power, and with the manufacture of 
power a new epoch began. These words are used advisedly; 
creation, whether of substance or force, is not given to man; 
manufacture is not creation, but to change inert matter from one 
form to another in such a way as to generate power is to manu- 
facture power, and this we can do. 

“Furthermore, not only does the manufacture of power mark 
a new epoch in development, but the change is greater than any 
which preceded it; greater in its influence on the world; greater 
in the results which are to come. 

“The manufacture of power means that wherever needed 
we can now produce practically unlimited power; whatever the 
measure of a single machine, that machine can be used to make a 
greater one; we are no longer limited by animal units, confined 
by locations of waterfalls, nor angered by the uncertain power of 
wind. Power can be had where it is needed and when it is needed. 
The power generated in a modern steamship in a single voyage 
across the Atlantic is more than enough to raise from the Nile 
and set in place every stone of the great Egyptian pyramid. 

“The new epoch differs from all preceding epochs, in that 
while they represented successive periods of progress, different 
races have existed simultaneously in every period of advance- 
ment, whereas the new epoch must from its very nature soon 
become universal. The manufacture of power has given us the 
means of traversing the entire globe with a regularity and speed 
which brings all races together, and which must in time remove 
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all differences in capacity. It brings people of all races into con- 
tact, and, by extending knowledge, ends the superstitions and 
mysteries which have had such influence in the past. It enables 
man while working in unhealthy districts to spend a portion of 
his time in places favorable to physical health and bodily vigor, 
and so may end the climatic degeneration of race, which has 
done so much in history. It is gradually breaking down national 
divisions, substituting the natural boundaries of convenient gov- 
ernment for boundaries based on race and ignorance. It will 
finally make the human race a single great whole, working in- 
telligently in ways and for ends which we cannot yet understand.” 


SUCCESS AND LEADERSHIP 


Statistics have proven that only about one person in 10,000 
is ever heard of outside of their immediate circles of relatives or 
friends. This does not necessarily indicate that this is the per- 
centage of successes and failures ; it simply emphasizes the scheme 
of life. Few are born to be leaders, but many are born to follow. 
Success, however, is not determined by ability to lead. The 
successful man finds his limitations and then does his work 


within them. 


PUBLIC VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


On the motion of Felix M. Warburg, chairman pro tem of 
the committee on commercial education the following resolution 
was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of New York City. 


“Whereas, It is highly desirable to secure the co-operation 
of employers and employes with the Board of Education in the 
establishment and administration of public vocational schools ; and 


“Whereas, The education law of New York State provides 
for advisory boards to represent the local trades, industries and 
occupations; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Chamber’s committee on commercial 
education be authorized to join with other commercial and civic 
bodies in this city in memorializing the Board of Education to 
appoint an advisory board of employers and employes to co- 
operate in the organization and administration of vocational 


schools. 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE AND THE CORPORATION SCHOOL 
From Women’s Wear. 


According to F. C. Henderschott, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of Corporation Schools, New 
York, there will always be a place for the specialized schools 
that so many of the big business houses now are conducting for 
the training of their employees, and which now are known as 
corporation schools. “By concentrated movement, the stores in 
several cities have influenced the Boards of Education in their 
respective communities to supply certain studies in connection 
with the regular courses, but even though this movement becomes 
general it will not take away the field for individual industrial 
training schools,” he said. “The course of instructions which 
may fit the requirements of one concern will not fit those of 
another, and this will have to be supplied by the corporation 
school. It’s a matter of atmosphere. In retail stores, employees 
must be taught how to meet the requirements of the trade to 
which the store is catering, and which, as you can readily see, the 
general course in the public school cannot furnish. 

“The National Association of Corporation Schools,” he went 
on, “in banking circles might be termed a ‘Clearing House.’ Its 
functions are to develop the efficiency of the individual employee ; 
to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in estab- 
lished educational institutions modified to meet more fully the 
needs of industry. 

“When I say ‘Clearing House,’ I mean that the Association 
simply looks over the work of its members, but in no way gov- 
erns the course of study to be followed. Where the schools have 
things in common, the Association comes in. We have our con- 
ventions, and our round-table talks, and send out data and reports, 
etc., besides the monthly BuLLETIN. 

“As yet there are not many department stores that have 
entered as members, although we are in communication with 
quite a number and expect soon to admit them to membership. 
Among those who have joined are Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, who were charter members, and the Rike-Kumler Co., 
Dayton, who have recently joined. In the latter city four or 
five of the big stores have banded together in educational work, 
although the Rike-Kumler Co. is the only one of that city which 
has joined the Corporation Schools Association. 

“Recently I received a letter from Miss Lillian Meyneke, 


. 
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who has charge of the educational work at the Rike-Kumler Co., 
in which she states that the store school has been started and 
that the employees are entering into the spirit of the work and 
seem glad of the opportunity to increase their efficiency. 


STUDIES AT THE STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER STORE 


“At the Strawbridge & Clothier store there are two regular 
courses, junior and senior, and several additional ones. The 
junior course is a three-year course and the studies are English, 
arithmetic, penmanship and commercial geography. The senior 
course is for two years. The first year, salesmanship, arithmetic, 
English, store system and penmanship are taught, while the sec- 
ond year’s studies consist of salesmanship, arithmetic, merchan- 
dise and English. 

“Three hours a week on store time are given over to study. 
At the end of the senior year, if a student can pass the required 
examination with a percentage of 70 or above, he is in line for 
a position of responsibility, and his advancement, of course, 
depends upon his ability and individual efforts. 

“Besides those courses mentioned, employees are taught 
retail selling, how to make out sales checks and transfer checks, 
and how to use a typewriter. There is also the ‘Noon Day Club.’ 
This is conducted entirely by employees, some of whom volun- 
tarily teach class meetings during the noon hour. Any employee 
over sixteen years of age is eligible to membership, and each day 
several classes are in session, receiving instruction in English, 
arithmetic, spelling penmanship, German, French, penmanship, 
current events, Bible study, millinery, embroidery, etc. At the 
close of the spring term, certificates are awarded to the students 
for satisfactory work in these classes. 

“While general studies about like these would fit the needs 
of the majority of concerns, many would make slight changes. 
In some stores, for instance, gymnastics might be substituted for 
Bible study, etc. 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS 


“We have found that the requirement Health comes first in 
all schools. They agree also on the second, Vocation—consist- 
ing of temperament, the fitting of employees for the work for 
which they are best suited, the fitting of a round peg in a round 
hole. On these two the requirements of one concern would 
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probably be very similar to the requirements of another. But 
on the third, Knowledge, is where the break comes. One-half 
of this might be called general; the other half, the individual 
store training; that is, the individual store methods as applied to 
individual service, etc. This is where the corporation school 
takes a hand, and is why the public schools cannot supply the 
entire education necessary for each concern, although they may 
help a lot in the way of fundamentals.” 


BELIEVE DAY OF OUTSIDE EFFICIENCY EXPERT HAS PASSED 


Mr. Henderschott believes that the day of the outside effi- 
ciency expert has passed. “In this,” he said, “many concerns 
have been imposed upon by persons who were in no way fitted 
to assume such a title. A man in such a capacity,” he said, “must 
now be the product of the company. He must have been raised 
with the concern; he must have made a special study of the 
different departments and their interrelations. Probably he will 
not be called ‘Efficiency Expert,’ it may be the ‘Method Man’ or 
‘Systematizer,’ or some such title, but anyway he will be so 
designated as to imply that he is a student of methods. He will 
make a comparison of plans, he will ascertain whether or not 
the company has outgrown its system, and if so, supply a new 
one that will bring better results, and at the same time do away 
with unnecessary red tape. He will become a permanent em- 
ployee and will have his place, as does the manager, superin- 
tendent, and other executives. In this way, I believe, the store 
will get better results, as it will insure the sincere co-operation 
of the department heads, which it could never hope to obtain 
with the outsider making the investigation. A certain few will 
rebel against his coming, but they will eventually come to accept 
him as a necessity.” 


A BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


Going back to the methods of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools, Mr. Henderschott showed the writer a case 
of books which he said had been compiled as a business man’s 
library. 

“The library,” he said, “is for the use of members. Some 
come in for books, while others write in and we mail them. A 
list containing the names of all the books you see there,” he \ent 
on, “has been mailed to members, and only the other day I 
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received a letter from the vice-president of a big department 
store corporation, which is not a member of the association, in- 
forming me that he had ordered all those books added to his 
personal library.” 


“EDUCATION A SUCCESS” 


An extract from “Successward,” a book written by Edward 
Bok, Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“A young man need not feel that the lack of a college educa- 
tion will stand in any respect whatever in the way of his suc- 
cess in thé business world. No college on earth ever made a 
business man. The knowledge acquired in college has fitted 
thousands of men for professional success, but it has also un- 
fitted other thousands for a practical business career. A college 
training is never wasted, although I have seen again and again 
five-thousand-dollar educations spent on five-hundred-dollar men. 
Where a young man can bring a college education to the require- 
ments of a practical business knowledge it is an advantage. But 
before our American colleges become an absolute factor in the 
business capacities of men, their methods of study and learning 
will have to be radically changed. I have had associated with me 
both kinds of young men, collegiate and non-collegiate, and I 
must confess that the ones who had a better knowledge of the 
practical part of life have been those who never saw the inside 
of a college and whose feet never stood upon a campus. Col- 
lege-bred men and men who never had college advantages have 
succeeded in about equal ratios. Hundreds of men occupying 
‘the most important commercial positions in the great cities derived 
their only education from contact with that greatest college of 
all, the business world. Far be it from me to depreciate the 
value of a college education. I believe in its advantages too 
firmly. But no young man need feel hampered because of the 
lack of it. If business qualities are in him they will come to the 
surface. It is not the college education; it is the young man. 
Without its possession as great and honorable successes have 
been made as with it. Men are not accepted in the business 
world upon their collegiate diplomas, nor on the knowledge 
these imply. They are taken for what they are, for what they 
know, for what they can do.” 


